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ABSTRACT 

The information in this booklet is intended to heilp 
parent prepare and determine his child's readiness for school. This 
School Readiness Inventory, a standard informational checklist on 
developmental readiness skills, enables the parent to measure his 
child's progress. Tests are included so that parents may guage their 
child's visual perceptual development, auditory perceptual 
(listening) skills, motor development, social development, emotional 
development, intellectual development, and language development. The 
scores, their interpretation, and suggested recommendations are . 
provided to help the parent better understand how his child compares 
to the "average" child beginning school. (CS) 
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INTRODUCTION 



School readiness may be defined as the sum total of all charac- 
teristics involved in learning. It is a broad, al'-inckisive concept that 
emphasizes the interrelationship of many important learning factors. 

You, as a parent, are justifiably concerned about the^uture of 
your child. School is one of the most important of all steps toward 
future success or failure. Both you and your child are probably enthu- 
siastic and optimistic, but equally perplexed and anxious concerning 
the uncertainty that awaits at the doorstep of school. You have the 
absoluteTight to be aware of your child's readiness for school and 
future success. The information in this booklet will prepare you to 
better understand your child and help him to become ready for a suc- 
cessful school experience. Most important, you will learn that chron- 
ological age* /5 not a fool proof method 0^ predicting school readiness. 

It-is a commonly accepted fact that our schools contain a signi- 
ficant number of educational casualties. A large number of these 
casualties are the direct result of limited readiness. Most, if not a((, 
of these problems could be resolved through remedial help, parent 
understanding, and cooperation. If parents could become more aware 
of their cliild's readiness, they might help him make more appropriate 
decisions regarding his future. Parents who can recognize inadequate 
readiness might better assist their child's growth by following some 
relatively simple procedures and recommendations. 

^"-With these thoughts in mind, the old adage "an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure" would appear to be clear. Parents must 



*Chronolog}cal age is defined as time period measured in years and 
months from birth, 
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become aware, alert, helpful, and preventive. Parents should function 
as "first-aid men" only after severe damage has been done to their 
child." 

Children are continually developing in all directions. A child 
grows physically, emotionally, socially, intellectually, and communi- 
catively every day of his existence. It is the exception rather than 
the rule that children develop at the same rate in ail of the above 
areas. Since no child has the same experiences as another, each 
child develops his own unique developmental pattern. The uniqueness 
of each pattern creates not only strengths and weaknesses but partic- 
ular modes of learning. Some children need extra time to develop 
certain readiness skills. Almost all developmental areas are learned. 
Parents with properunderstanding and trainingcould help immeasurably 
in areas that can be easily corrected. Education includes the coopera- 
tive efforts of home and school, and parents can assist this crucial 
process. 




The advent of "Sesame Street/' "The Electric Company," and 
other mass media presentations has further confused and complicated 
the process and understanding of readiness. The school readiness of 
youngsters in selective areas has changed dramatically in recent 
years, Mever before have youngsters come to school knowing as many 



numbers, letters, and sounds as today. As a result, what were formerly 
considered to be adequate school skills are no longer applicable* 
Kindergarten is no longer a play yard, a nap, milk, and crackers. Kin- 
dergarten has become almost f?s academic as first grade was one 
generation ago. Parents have little U^ the way of a yardstick to gauge 
their child's development. 

Schools in almost all states continue to use only one means of 
measure — age. However, there is not total agreement among the dif- 
ferent-states., Less restrictive states such as California admit children 
to kindergarten as young as four years, nine months. It would appear 
to even the most casual observer that chronological age alone does 
not guarantee readiness or success. To secure conclusive evidence 
of school readiness, all developmental areas need careful considera- 
tion. These areas include: 

I Physiological — development of all the scenes' and normal physi- 
physical growth. 

A. Chronological Age 

B. Height and Weight 

C. Sex 

D. Visual Perception (visual memory, discrimination, and associ- 
ation) 

E. Audi tory Perception (auditory memory, discrimination, and 
association) 

F. Motor Perception (large and small muscle development and 
coordination) 

G. Other Bcidy Functions (glandular, neurological, hormonal, etc.) 

II Social — ability tc relate successfully with other people. ,/ 

III Emotional -ability to relate independ^^ntly with one's environment, 

IV IntGllectual — ability to gain understanding and utilize informa- 
tion in everyday experiences. 

V Language - abili-ty to communicate coherently with others. . 
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INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENTAL AREAS 



1. PHYSIOLOGICAL 

A. Chronological Age 

If your child is five years and six months of age at the time 
he begins kindergarten^ he will have had adequate time to de- 
velop most skills. As mentioned in an earlier section, age does 
no* guarantee readiness. Research evidence supports the fact that 
kindergarten youngsters who v/ere five years and six. months or 
older did significantly better than their younger counterparts. 
The older group had fewer retentions, were better adjusted, and 
had higher achievement scores. To parents,, a four to si^x month 
age difference appears to be very small, but to the child it may 
represent more than ten percent of his total life. 

B: Height and Weight 

Your child's height and weight alone may not tell a great deal 
but used in conjunction with other readiness factors may add fur- 
ther understanding. The following tables provide information on 
average height and weight, for 5 and bVz year old children of each 
sex. 





BOYS -v : , 






;> ^ {Height ■ 


- 43 Inches ; * . Height —^4 




— AOYz pounds ; .. Wei ght — 40J^ pounds • • 




) (5 years, 6:month^)^^ ^''^ ^^^^^-'^z- n ■ ' 


; Height' 


-- 44)^ Inchest Height 43)4 inches 


V v ^l Weight 


-':,44.pOurids^: : :r; Weight;— 43 pounds ■ 



If your child is different from the average, it would simply 
mean that he belongs to the 50% who are not of average weight 
and height. Furthermore, height and weight (like most physical 
processes) are related to hereditary traits. 




C. Sex 

Research data suggests that learning and behavior disorders 
were three to ten times more frequent in males than in females of 
the same chronological age.* Unfortunately, boys generally are 
disadvantaged because they have difficulty identifying with female 
teachers. Some studies have shown that boys can do as well as 
girls when placed in male teacher environments. 

D, Visual Perception 

Not only is vision itself important, but other equally critical 
factors such as visual memory, visual discrimination, and visual 
association are extremely essential to learning. 

Visual memory is the ability to remember what has been seen; 
e.g., to remember the way to walk to school. 5 

1 

* Since most readiness problems are related to boys. tfie pronouns /lis/ 
^iin are used throughout this booklet, 
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Visual discrimination is the ability to tell" the difference be- 
tween similar looking things; e.g., the letter M vs. W, or was vs. 
saw, '•' 

Visual association is the ability to associate wf^at one sees 
with another sense; e.g., seeing and hearing, seeir*.] and writing, 
etc. 

Research data suggests that of al! skills, visual" discrimina- 
tion was the best predictor of first grade reading success. Another 
researcher found visual perceptive scores to have greater predic- 
tive value for reading success than intelligertce. 

E. Auditory (sound) Perception 

Hearing is necessary to develop adequate speech pronuncia- 
tion and overall language. There are other areas of auditory skills. 

Auditory memory is the ability to remember and repeat spoken 
words or instructions. ' 

Auditory discrimination is the ability to tell the difference be- 
tween similar sounding letters, words, or phrases. 

Auditory association is the ability to relate spoken sounds, 
words with other senses, e.g., auditory-visual association, audi- 
tory-motor association. ' 

if a youngster cannot hear, differentiate, remember, or associate 
what is spoken, he will not be able to follow directions given in 
scho6l. Auditory skills are a very important part of the sounding 
out process (phonics) associated with seeing and reading printed 
words. 

F. IVIotor Perception 

Large (gross motor) and small muscle (fine motor) coordination 
are important keys to successful development, A child who is re- 
stricted from practicing the use of his large and small muscles 
will develop more slowly than a youngster who has lots of practice. 
Large muscle sk(((s such as crawling, walkiny, jumping, skipping, 
and hopping develop sooner than small muscle skills such as color- 
ing, drawing, copying, printing, writing, or building a model. If 
gross motor skills are delayed, fine motor may also be slowed. 
Gross and fine motor skills are oirectly related to school readinesr^. 

If a youngster cannot run, throw, tie a knot, draw, fasten but- 
tons, copy, cut, or do the things which are considered key skills 
for school, he will need special help. 

Coordination of the visual, auditory, and motor senses is the 
ultimate goal. Such coordination is necessary for adequate educa- 
tional functioning, but it is the last step in a child:s development. 



G. Other Body Functions 

Body functions such as glandular activity, neurological pro- 
cesses, hormonal balance, body metabolism, and others are all 
important to promotion of smooth, healthy development. All children 
should have^ a complete preschool physical examination by the 
family physician. The physician can also provide health informa- 

I tion such as immunizations which the school may require. A physi- 
cally healthy child will have more learning opportunities than an 
unhealthy child. 

II SOCIAL MATURITY 

Your youngster's social maturity will depend mostly upon his ex- 
periences with youngsters his own age. Generally, the more experi- 
ences he has had in dealing with and adjusting to his peer group, 
the better his social adjustment. Social maturity can be gauged by 
how well a child is able to adapt to other youngsters in playful and 
serious activities. 

III EMOTIONAL MATURITY 

Social and emotional maturity are interrelated. A youngster's 
emotional maturity is dependent upon how he feels about himself. 
A youngster who has unreasonable fears, who is unable to care for 
his toilet needs, or cannot be away from home for short periods of 
time will have much more difficulty developing adequate readiness 
© 'Is. Emotional maturity can be measured by how well a child can 



function independently, i.e., without his parents in a supervised 
environment. 

IV INTELLIGENCE 

Your child's ability to gain, understand, and utilize information 
provided by his senses is defined as intelligence. Intellectual ability 
has several sub-areas of development. They include: 

• Recognition or awareness of concepts such as an idea, word, or 
thought; 

• Remembering past experiences or'previous concepts; 

• Categorizing or classifying concepts — putting them in some 
logical order; and 

• Finally, the process is completed through analyzing, judging, 
deciding, assessing, or selecting. 

Even though intelligence may not be the best predictor of school 
readiness, it is of utmost concern for a youngster to understand his 
environment and fearn from his experiences. 

V LANGUAGE 

A youngster beginning school must be able to understand normal 
use and comprehension of language to be even slightly successful. 
The same youngster must be able to speak clearly to make himself 
understood to others. 

Some so(ind errors in pronourjcing the '*t," "r," "ch," "sh/' 
"th," "z," "s," and "v" sounds are perfectly nomial for 5V2 year 
old children. 

If the youngster, however, cannot make his wishes known or 
understand the desires of others, his success in school will be sub- 
stantially reduced. If your youngster has unintelligible speech or 
inadequate language comprehension, he should be brought to the im- 
mediate attention of the family physician, school speech therapist, 
and/or other school personnel. Without appropriate language skills, 
progress in other developmental areas will become delayed. 



One cannot help but see the interrelation of the developmental 
areas discussed above. The Gesell Institute has found that develop- 
mental level rather than chronological age best predicted success in 
school. They found that as many as 30 percent of the preschool popu- 
O ation at large may not be ready for school. It is their feeling that 
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youngsters need to be properly evaluated and placed for ultimate 
success. 

An important research report indicated that children admitted to 
first grade based on physical and developmental screening were much 
more active in extra-curricular activities and received twice as many 
honors as their counterparts after being followed up to the high school 
level. 

In summary, the child who is ready 

• will be in proper sequence with school curriculum; 

• will feel confident about himself and his accomplishments; 

• will reflect a well-balanced individual who is filled with en- 
thusiasm and curiosity; and 

• will be awaiting a challenge, be able to solve problems, and 
be ready for success. 

Through understanding and a minimum of assessment techniques, 
you can guide your child's development and increase his chances of 
a successful school experience. 



HELPFUL HINTS TO PARENTS 



There ARE MANY ways that you, as parents, can guide your child 
toward success wtiile at the same time begin understanding him better. 
They include: 

1. Most important — Don't panic if your child does not meet your 
expectations as reflected in the inventory. Time and patience, along 
with his feeling that he is succeeding, are what he needs most. 

-2, Parents can no more expect their child to grow beyond his own 
rate than a nurseryman can expect his prize plants to grow beyond 
their own rates. Too mich or too little nurture can be harmful to the 
young child or the young plant. 

3. Children can make important and dramatic changes in a short 
period of time (even six months). Although your child may not be able 
to master thf: inventory tasks, he has until Fall to mature at his own 
rate without undue pressure. 

4. Working with your child to help guide his development is not a 
skill that comes naturally to most parents. Studies have shown that 
as many as two-thirds of the efforts of parents to help their children 
with school work are useless or worse. But the skill can be learned. 
Some of the principles are as follows: 

a. Respect the child. Recognize that each child needs to ex- 
perience the world for himself^ to develop independence, self 
direction, and responsibility for his own action. We grow from 
our mistakes and taking the consequences of th:}m. Within safe 
limits, let the real world teach your child rather than try to do it 
by preaching, accusing, or forcing your will through raw power. 
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b. Pay for honest work. Children are like the rest of us. They 
will not always respond to doing what someone else decides is 
their natural obligation. They respond to the choice of earning. 
Making charts of their progress or letting tokens earned lead to 
a desired activity or material reward is responding to children 
the way we respond to the world of work, 

c. State rules only once, .Having to restate rules or nag is a sure 
sign that a game is being played based on a power struggle - 
one you as the parent can't win, 

d. Do not do for a child what the child can do for himself. Each 
new task a child can do for himself is a source of pride both for 
himself and for his parents. Children can do a surprising number 
of things at a very early age if they are given an opportunity lo 
try, fail, get picked up, and encouraged to try again without 
interference from anxious adu!ts, 

e. Be consistent. Being consistent is much easier when a child's 
failure, mistakes, carelessness, or irresponsibilities are under- 
stood as necessary positive acts and their natural consequences 
(punishment) are allowed to happen. But when one is imposing 
one's m\\ on another, this can lead to guilt, uncertainty, un- 
controlled anger, or softening of the punishment. Consistency is 
the most important key to a child rearing and learning experience. 

On the basis of a relationship of mutual respect and cooperation, 
your experience in helping your child can be a successful and reward- 
ing one. You will need, however, to understand some simple concepts 
of how a child learns, 

1, Learning proceeds from the concrete to the abstract. Children 
learn numbers from having things to count such as apples or oranges. 
Later a number symbol can stand for this experience. Use material 
objects in place of abstract words as a beginning point, 

2, Start at a point where success is easy and rewards can come 
quickly. Success is a better teacher than failure and defeat. Develop 
confidence. If he begins to fail more than succeed in the task you are 
teaching, always go back to a point where the child can be successful. 
Success is more important than speed or accelerated program, 

3, Provide a variety of experiences on the sam.e theme. Large muscle 
development, for example, can be improved through a wide variety 
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of children's games ranging from "Drop the Handkerchief" to lead- 
up games for volley ball. 

4. Move slowly and review frequently. Lerxning does not occur as 
a smooth upward curve. It involves backward movement, and at times 
plateaus where little or no progress may be apparent. Do not become 
discouraged. Reorganization and assimilation are taking place and 
another growth spurt is just around the corner. 
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5. Children change. Their behavior moves through periods of growth 
and smoothing out, followed by a breakup and reorganization in prep- 
aration for the next stage. These cycles are as short as six months 
for the younger children. Take into account that the cooperative child 
of today can become the testing, independent, uncooperative? child of 
tomorrow as a result of growth alone. 

Keeping these principles in mind, our next task is an assessment 
of your particular child's current development status. 
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Name of Child , ■ _Sex M or F 



BirtMgte Chronological Age. 



month/day/year years/months 

Administered by Mother Father Other 



THE 
SCHOOL 
READINESS 
INVENTORY 
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GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 



Making school decisions regarding your child will require 
knowledge of how he performs in the readiness areas already des- 
cribed. You may know what your child can do. Knowledge of what 
most children do at a given age will be even more helpful. This stand- 
ard information on children's developmental readiness sKills is pro- 
vided by the School Readiness Inventory. This inventory Is not intend- 
ed to be used as a sole or final judgment of how your child may 
perform. Your child may show great skill in overcoming weaknesses 
or immaturities found by your initial assessment. 

Be honest with yourself while carrying out these exercises. Since 
this inventory experience is for you and your child alone, be fair with 
yourself in your scoring. Over-optimistic scoring will only deceive 
you and confuse your child. 

The information from the inventory may confirm your present esti- 
mates or may differ with them. It serves its best purpose when it 
helps you take a new and careful look at your child. 

You may not be the best nfircon to administer the^ inventory. A 
close friend or neighbor r^dy gain cooperation free of the emQtional 
interplay between parentand child. A child may be threatened when he 
finds it difficult to perform up to parental expectations. Your purpose 
is to better understand and improve your child's readiness, not to 
create emotional blocks or resistance to learning. 

It is very important that you review the directions in each develop- 
mental area. A quick glance at the questions in each area will famil- 
iarize you with what you will be asking your child. 

It is not necessary nor recommended to give the entire inventory in 
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one sitting. However, do not skim through or give unrelated parts of 
the test in isolation. A 4-to-6 year-old child's attention span is short. 
Sessions should be limited to 5-8 minutes. This length of time will 
cover one or two full pages. There is no need to hurry since this 
should be a learning experience as well as an assessment. 

As each area is given and a level of frustration is reached, it is 
recommended that you make note of easy or difficult sections.. Help 
your child to feel as much success as possible. Although items in 
which you give help are not to be scored as correct, they may prove 
to be valuable learning experiences. Helping your youngster to master 
difficult items will help you understand his speed of learning as well 
as to discover problem areas. Further suggestions are provided in 
each developmental area. 

Most important of all, the inventory must be handled as a game. 
If your child sees the inventory as fun, exciting, novel, and entertain- 
ing, he will perform with enthusiasm. Generous praise will help ob- 
tain this attitude. 

The inventory should be given when your child is rested and happy. 
A youngster who is unhappy or lacking vigor will perform less well. 
The room should provide privacy and quiet. If your phone is active, 
take it off the hook. Give your child your full and undivided attention. 

As a final reminder, the data from the inventory is purely and simp- 
ly additional information for you to use in combination with other 
factors of which you are aware. Used in this way, it will help you to 
make realistic decisions which will assist your child toward smooth 
progress in his development. 



\ 
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Visual Perceptual Development 



Instructions 

Say each letter and number in the order given. Have your child 
point to the one he thinks is correct. Record the score by circling 
the correct responses. 

After recording the score, repeat this task. Teach your child a few 
correct answers to insure a feeling of success. 

Scoring 

Allow one point for each correct response. Write the total in the 
space provided at the bottom of the page. 

Interpretation 

A low score may reflect lack of opportunity to learn. It may also, 
however, indicate immaturity in visual perception. This is a common 
stage in pre-primary development. Reversal of letters is common. The 
problem is frequently outgrown. 

Most 5 yr. 6 mo. youngsters know only one or two letters 'and'num- 
bers, but can correctly identify all of the spatial recognition items. 

O 



Letter Recognition 
Say: "Point to the letter P, M, D, J, B, L, A, F." (Present them individ- 
ually in this mixed-up order.) 

Score 



B 


J 


p 






F 


A 


L 



Number Recognition 
Say: "Point to the numbers 4, 2, 1, 5, 3/* 



Score 



5 


2 


4 


3 


1 



Spatial Recognition 



Point to the circle: 



Oooo 



Score 

which is largest 1 or 0 
which is smallest 2 or 0 
which is first 1 or 0 

which is last 1 or 0 



TOTAL (possible 17) 
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Colors are taught in kindergarten. This is an opportunity to deter- 
mine whether your child has already mastered this task. If not, you 
can help him celebrate his progress as he becomes able to name 
colors correctly. 

Instructions 

Provide strips of paper in the seven colors listed. These strips can 
be cut out of catalogs, comics, or other colored material you may 
have in the house. Or colored art pads can be inexpensively purchased 
at a variety store. 

Tell your child, "I want you to tell me the color of these different 
things/' Show only one colored paper at a time. 

When the task is over, teach him a few colors he did not know to 
give him some success. 

Scoring 

One point for each correct response. Write the total in the space 
provided at the bottom of the page. 

Interpretation 

A low score can reflect lack of learning opportunity. In rare cases 
color blindness may be a problem. Most children, however, simply 
reflect- their maturity level in their scores. With experience in color 
matching, they soon master the testr 

Most 5V2 year old youngsters know four or more colors. 
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Color Recognition 

Score 



What color is this paper (red) 


1 or 


0 


What color is this paper (blue) 


1 or 


0 


What color is this paper (green) 


1 or 


0 


What color is this paper (orange). 


1 or 


0 


What color is this paper (black) 


f . 1 or 


0 


What color is tfiis paper (yellow) 


1 or 


0 


What color is this paper (brown) 


1 or 


0 


Point to the green paper ' 


1 or 


0 


Point to the brown paper 


1 or 


0 


Point to the orange paper 


1 or 


0 


Point to jthe black paper 


1 or 


0 


Point to the red paper 


1 or 


0 


Point to the blue paper 


1 or 


0 


Point to the yellow paper 


1 or 


0 




TOTAL (possible 14) 
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Auditory Perceptual (Listening) Skills 



These skills reflect a child's level of maturity and do not improve 
with direct training to the same degree as many others. They are per* 
haps the most significant predictors of reading success related to the 
phonics approach to reading. . . 

Instructions 

Follow the instructions for each subtest. Practice with your child 
by giving him the samples provided. As each test is completed, help 
the child gain listening skills by repeating these several times. Have 
him do the tasks over a time or two. This will tend to reduce his frus* 
tration. Record the score by circling the appropriate response. 

Scoring 

2 points for completely correct response with proper sequence, 
1 point for all parts of the task performed but not in the proper 
order. 

0 points for failure to perform any one part of any task. 
Interpretation 

Poor listening skills should not be confused with low ability or 
intelligence. The child may "tune out" verbal instructions and appear 
unable to perfomn. Instructions may not be remembered because they 
sounded blurred and confusing to the child. When talking to your child, 
try to be as clear and concise as possible. If unsure, ask your child 
to repeat your instructions. 

A series of games to strengthen listening skills has been orep^ed. 

by the author. These games are available from the publisher upon 
request. 
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Say: ** Tell me these numbers after 1 finish." Read the numbers wait- 
ing one second between each number. 
Practice: 5-3-2 






Score 


a. 4- 8 -1 - 6 : 


2. 


1 or 0 




2, 


1 or 0 


c. ".1 "7 -: 9 - 2 • 


2, 


1 or 0 


Say: "Tel! me the sentences in the same order I say them/* 
Practice: The man walked down the street. 








Score 


a. The boy ran alT the way home from the store. 




r or 0 


b. The girl baked a chocot ate cake for her mother's 
birthday, .. 


2. 


1 or 0 


Say: "Do the three things that I say," 


a. Stand up, close the door/ and walk over to the * 
-■; stable/ --y^^ 


2, 


1 or 0 


b.; ■ ;Pick; sit oh the chair; and open ; 

•■r^'thefbook^J^-^^^ ■ v'-^;; 'iH^^'^ ^ ■ \ ' ]■ y 


':2., 


1 or 0 













0 

TOTAL (possible 14) 



/ 
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Motor Development 



GROSS MOTOR (LARGE MUSCLE) SKILLS 

Skills such as reading and writing require control of very small 
eye muscles. This is the result of a sequence of development begin- 
ning with large (gross) muscle control in activities such as walking 
and running. 

The ability to draw a line on a chalkboard from left to right without 
moving one's head or body represents a further growth in this skill. 
Knowing where your child is on the "ladder of motor development** 
will help you assess the ease or difficulty \\e will have in keeping 
up with his classmates. 

instructions 

Score one point for each correct response given on verbal command. 
After circling the response, enjoy learning about your child by teach- 
ing the skill. Keep it "light." Make it an enjoyable game. 

Scoring 

Totcil the scores for gross and fine muscle subtests on the next 
page and record in the space provided. 
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Can Your Child: 



Score 



Skip by alternating with both feet for 5 seconds? 


1 or 


0 


Cover both eyes and walk forward 4 steps? 


1 or 


0 


Stand on one foot for 5 seconds without support? 


1 or 


0 


Walk a ten foot long 2" x 4" board within ten 
s-econds by walking on the four inch side? 


1 or 


0 


Hop on one foot for 15 feet? 


1 or 


0 


Holding his feet together, jump from a kitchen 
chair to the floor? 


1 or 


0 


Throw a tennis ball 15 feet? 


1 or 


0 


Stand on his tiptoes unassisted for 5 seconds? 


1 or 


0 


Catch a large (9 or 10 inch) ball from 6 feet away? 


1 or 


0 


Walk backwards three steps? 


1 or 


0 


Ride a small bike with training wheels? 


1 or 


0 


Tell his left hand from his right? 


1 or 


0 
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Gross Motor Total (possible 12) 
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FINE MOTOR {SMALL MUSCLE) SKILLS 
Interpretation 

These skills are usually easily taught and can be the basis for 
family recreation. Start with the gross motor areas first. Be patient. 
Wait for growth. Concentrate on what he can do. Do not spend your 
time working on activities he can't quite do. Some skills, like walk- 
ing, come naturally and Sre a function of age. This is so important 
psychologically that it cannot be overemphasized. Change activities 
frequently; stop when he tires. 

If your child scored 8 or below in either gross or fine motor ski lis, 
you should, provide him with as many "fun" exercise activities as 
possible. A list of these exercises can be obtained from the pub- 
lisher upon request. Growth in these areas can be slow< If you be- 
come concerned by delayed growth, contact your family physician. 

Cooperation with your neighborhood school helps teachers better 
plan for your child's needs. If your child's teacher becomes aware of 
his strong or weak areas, better educational planning can be provided. 
This cooperation can be achieved by a preschool or early school year 
^""Tiference aimed at mutual concern and understanding. 
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Can Your Child: 



Score 



Cut paper iRiO large squares or triangles? 


1 or 


0 


Screw a large nut on a large oiled bolt? / . I 


1 or 


0 


Unlock a door with a key? ■ ■ ' 


1 or 


0 


Wash his face and brush his teeth by himself? > 


1 or 


P 


Use a kriife, fork and spoon properly? : 


• 1; or 


0 


Copy his first name (though it may be messyj? v 


1 or 




Pour himself a glass of milk or other beverage from 






a: quart bottle?--:'; ;■ -''-'- ^y ■ y - 


1 or 


0 


Spread butter or margarine with a butter knife? - 


1 or 


0 


Button and unbutton a sweater, skirt, or coat? 


1 or 


0 


Properly buckle shoes or belt? 


1 or 


0 


Close a front or back zipper (pants or skirt)? 


,1 or 


0 


Lace shoes and make initial knot (not bow)? 


1 or 


0 



Fine Motor Total (possible 12) 



COMBIWED VISUAL PERCEPTION AND FINE MOTOR COORDINATION 

Children develop the skill of seeing and copying as a process 
separate^ from intelligence, social, emotional or physical develop- 
ment. As a result, a bright little boy can have trouble with penman- 
ship while clearly achieving well in all other areas. This test will 
help you judge the possibility that this may be the case with your 
child. 

The sequence of development (indicated by the age at which each 
of the tasks is usually performed) has been carefully established by 
research. For example, a circle is usually drawn with ease by a 3 year 
old child. 

Instructions 

Show your child each figure and ask him to draw another one, just 
like the one shown in the space to the right of the figure. Cover the 
examples below and on page 32 with a piece of paper to discourage 
copying of the examples. Give your child an opportunity to make more 
than one at this time. If necessary, provide additional paper. Accept 
what he does with praise. Do not try to teach him to master this task 
at this time. 

Scoring (See examples) 

Circle: Count any enclosed form as passing. This figure is drawn 
correctly by most three year olds. 



Square: Any figure (however distorted) which has four corners is 
satisfactory. This figure is drawn correctly by most five year oids. 



0 



1 



2 






0 



1 



2 
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Say. "Make a circle just like this one." 

Score 

2 
1 
0 




Say: "Make a square just like this one." 

Score 

2 
1 

0 



Subtotal 
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Cross: Consider any figure with crossing ceivter iines, regardless 
of the angle^ as acceptable. This figure is drawn correctly by most 
five year olds. 

0 1 2 

Rectangle: Top and bottom sides must be longer than ends; comers 
must be present and a tendencv toward parallel sides obvious. This 
figure is drawn correctly by most bVi year olds. 

0 1 2 

D p o 

Triangle: Must be recognizable as a triangle but need not be drawn 
with base parallel to edge of paper nor with side of equal length. 
This figure is drawn correctly by most 6^/2 year olds. 

0 12 

^ <^ A 

Allow 2 points for each successful drawing, 1 point for those in 
question. 

Interpretation 

If your child is unable to complete the circle, square, and cross, 
these can be practiced by tracing over large figures drawn on a black- 
board. While there is little cause for concern at the preschool level, 
if a child continued to lag in visual-motor development, a referral 
for professional help may be wise. Such perceptual motor development 
lag may indicate the need for special training in any of several pro- 
grams commercially available. 

If your child is able to draw all of the figures, he is well on his 
way to success in printing and writing. 



Say: "Make a cross just like this one." 



Score 



2 
1 
0 



Say: "Make a rectangle just like this." Score 

2 

I '1 



Say: "Make a triangle just like this." 




Score 
2 
1 
0 



Subtotal 

TOTAL (possible 10) 
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Social Development 



Your child's ability to relate to other children or adults can be 
considered his social maturity level. Without adequate social skills 
he will be unable to communicate successfully with others. Defi* 
ciencies in this area will also make it more difficult to adapt to real 
life experiences. School, especially kindergarten and first grade, 
provide definite social environments. 

Instructions 

Carefully review the questions listed on the opposite page. Ask 
and respond to each according to your opinion or feeling. If you are 
unsure of yourself, ask a reliable third party for her opinion. Praise 
your child for the tasks he can do; show him how to respond to those 
he can't. 

Scoring 

Circle the correct number. For each yes response, circle the num- 
ber 1. For each no response, circle the number 0. Add the total num- 
ber of yes responses, 

interpretation 

Your child's social maturity will depend upon what he sees and 
imitates from his parents, significant adults and other children. His 
ability to experience social situations by visiting friends, having an 
occasional baby sitter, practicing roles (a father, teacher, etc,), and 
answering phones or the door, will all provide him with the necessary 
practice. Sheltering him will only lead to delay in reaching social 
maturity. 

If your child's score is 9 or less, provide him with the direct ex* 
perience that he lacks by giving him practice in doing the things 
suggested by the test items. 
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As you recall your child's behavior, does he: 



Score 
Yes No 



Avoid breaking into other people's conversations, but 
when necessary/excuses himself? 


1 or 


0 


Answer phone properly by saying ''Hello" and 
identifying himself?.; v. 


1 or 


0 


Understand others needs by not walking into 
rooms with c 1 osed doors? - 


1 or 


0 


Listen to and follow the directions of a babysitter? 


1 or 


0 


Play cooperatively w|th one or more children? 


1 or 


0 


Willingly share his possessions with other children 

his/own:age?V;;:-/V: 


T or 


0 


Care for his bath room needs by knowing when, where, 
and how to relieve hi^^self^^^^^'^^ \ : : ; 


1 or 


0 


Go to a friend's house several times a week providing 
it is within a biock arid the play is ;S 

an -adult?!;. ■v-.v^V^ f ■ ' ■ v-. y' '■ 


1 or 


0 


Show that he is^happy,'wH^ forward to 
going, to ^school ?;;.rf^,^;r.^ •■■■y'"/->';V:' -J - • '^^^ v'i' 


T :pr 


:o 


When asked; tell 'his; age;^ 
When asked/itejj 'W^ 

When asked; ;tel 1 ; the; first names of , hi S; mother,^^'-; ■ ■ 


1 or 

■^-■■■^ir or 


.0 


father/ ahd^.sib^ 

Uiiderstand .and accept humor? / ; \ 7v Z: -:-^'^'^'' / 


i;:or^ 


[o 

0. 


Gross: streets b*^^ 
before';stepping bff;the;C^^ 


■dr\0: 


Follow.simpi^^^ 


■■■''■V'''''o''-' 


0 
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Total (possible 15) 
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Emotional Development 



Your child's emotional development reflects his feelings toward 
himself. His level of emotional maturity indicates his level of inde- 
pendence and personal security. If your youngster feels good about 
himself, can make simple decisions and function individually without 
constant prodding, he is well on his way toward personal success. 

Instructions 

Ask yourself the questions listed on the opposite page. Respond 
according to your opinion or feeling. If you are unsure ask a reliable 
and objective third party for her opinion. 

Scoring 

Circle the correct number. For each no response, circle the num- 
ber 1. For each yes response, circle the number 0. Add the total num- 
ber of no responses. 

Interpretation 

Your child's emotional development will depend a great deal upon 
parental consistency, ability to make mistakes and learn from them, 
self-respect achieved by others* opinion of him, amount of love, atten- 
tion and affection he has received. If your child's score is 11 or 
less, it would be advisable to consult your family physician^ school 
psychologist^ school counselor, and/or school principal. 



As you recall your child's behavior, is he: 



Score 
No Yes 



Extremely fearful of hew situations?; ■ 


: . 1 


or 


0 


Overactive? (More active than most children his age.) 


: A 


or 


0 


Overly aggressive or hostile while playing/witK^^.^^^v 
other- Qhi.ldren?'-.;V;^■^.^ ^v- :V;^ 


A. 


or 


0 


Extremely quiet, shy^oir nontalkativef V ,, 


■ • 


or. 


0 


Very easily distracted? ' j ^ ■ ;v> ^ ; • 


; ; 1 


or 


0 


Constantly daydrieamihg? ; x^^^^:^:^^^ V: ' ^ ■ 


-"I: 


or 


0 


Wetting hi s bed f requenti y7 ^ - V ■ ^ 


■.;v:;;i;' 


or 


.0 


Constantly tel ling make-bisl ieve storres?^^^^^:;^;. ^^^v^^^^^^^^^ 




or 


.0 


Extremely fearful of making mi istakes or taking a risk? : 




or 0 


Easily^'depressedt?:','; - .;^';v'v■*:v • :■^!: i 1 - ^i' -^-^ ^?- '^';- v^:''': 




or 


0 


Chen bothered by unreasonable; fears^ 

death, : etc;) ?'r. • -r-' ':.';^>- -'i^ ' '^^yy \i- • ■■ 




.or- 


0 


jUnable. to. make simple: twp-choice/^d^ (eVg.; -y 
vanilla or chocolate',;yes. or no)? ;V;:1^^^^^^^^^ ,yi:;^ ■ -^^ 




or 


0 


Unable toMeavje the house , for an extended period of 
time (1 or 2 hours) to play' at a friend's house?. ■ -^^-^^^ 




or 


0 


Unable to sit and. perforrn an iriteresti ng iacti vity for 

15 minutes? , ':r:yA '^ -':v-;---^';'' 




or 


0 


Unable to find interesting things to do by hims^ 

of the time) without needing cohstalit direction and ; ■ 

prodding?-'-;:; ■ ^ ' Xiy:. '■■■''y'i-': 


■ i 


or 


0 



Total (possible 15) 
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Intellectual Development 

» 

IIMFORMATION AMD COMPREHENSIOIM 

Your child's intellectual development is an important predictor of 
eventual school success. Infellectual skills are evidenced by your 
child's efficiency in gaining, understanding and using information. 
If your child cannot obtain and gain understanding from his exper- 
iences his chances of success in school are minimized. This develop- 
mental area includes simple awareness (how many ears you have), 
associations from books, TV or home (what animal meows, books are 

made of ) a|id differences (sister is a girl, brother is a ). 

These skills help your youngster to comprehend and categorize things 
and ideas. 

Instructions 

Explain that you would like to know some things. "I will ask you 
some questions. I want you to tell me the answers." Ask the question 
slowly and clearly. Repeat it only once. After recording the score, 
tell him the right answer and have him repeat it. Praise him. 

Scoring ^ 

There_are many acceptable answers. In almost al I cases the answer 
is self-explanatory. Most questions have several answers (e.g. From 
what animal do we get meat? Answer, cow, pig, lamb, etc. Not HORSE, 
DOG, or CAT). In some cases, your youngster may give you incom- 
plete answers. If this occurs, ask him to explain it further (e.g. What 
is a bike made of? Answer, paint — what is under the paint?). Add 
up all the correct responses. 

Interpretation 

From these questions you will be better able to understand your 
child's areas of strengths or weaknesses. You will also be able to 
teach him the correct responses and identify areas in which he will 
need further help. If he needs help knowing differences, you can make 
up similar questions that can be converted into games or cut out 
pictures in magazines and separate into categories. 

If your child scores 10 or less and continues to have difficulty 
learning the above, consult your school psychologist, school counse- 
lor, or school principal. 
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Ask each of the following questions: 



Score 


How many ears do you^have? 


1 nr 


0 


How many feet do you have? 


1 or 


0 


Hnw many fppt cino<i a Hng hawp? 


1 or 


0 


What animal Rayci mpnw? 


1 nr 


0 


Whinh gnpR Rlnwpr^ a hikp nr a nar? 


1 or 


0 


Frnm what animal Hn wp gpt mpat tn Pat? 


1 or 


0 


From what animal do we get fresh eggs to eat?..... 


1 or 


0 


What are bonks marie nf? 


1 or 


0 


What iq a hikp marip nf? . 


1 nr 


0 


What man brings ur Iptters and packages? 


1 or 


0 


;Vhat arP winrinwQ mqpH fnr? 


1 or 


0 


WKiJt arp tPPth ufipri fnr? 


. 1 or 


0 


Hnw arp a ppnnil^ ppn^ and nraynn alike? 


1 or 


0 


Sister is a girL brother is a ? 


1 or 


0 


An Plephant is big, a ladybug is ? 

You put shoes on your feet, you put gloves^on your 


1 or 


0 


?1 or 


0 


An airplane gnes fast, a turtle goes ? 


1 or 


0 


In qiimmer it is hnt, in winter it is ? 


1 or 


0 


Vnii hpar with yniir Pars, ynu smell with your 


? 1 or 


0 
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Total (possible 19) 
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BODY CONCEPT 

^Your child's concept of his body is related to his intelligence. 
He will communicate this through his drawings. When requested to 
draw a man or woman^ he usually has reference to himself. Each child 
must proceed through a specific sequence in this process. For exam- 
ple, eyes are commonly drawn without pupils or eyebrows by almost 
all preschool children. A youngster adds more and more body detail 
as he grows older. You can make a reasonable estimate of your child's 
conceptual ability (a form of intelligence) by following the directions 
for this test careful ly. 

instructions 

Provide a piece of plain white or buff drawing paper and a pencil. 
If crayons are used, a more interesting picture results but scoring 
can be difficult. Ask him to draw the very best man or woman he can. 
Do not provide a model for him to copy and do not help him. After 
he is finished, ask him if he has left anything out. Children are 
satisfied and proud of their drawings. You need only praise him and 
ask him to explain any parts of thedrawing you do not readily identify. 

^Scoring 

Give 1 point for each correct response or score as indicated. 
Interpretation ^ — 

Research indicates that children's drawings of people do not im- 
prove by training. A week or so after training, a child will go back 
to his natural level. Emotional factors can confuse a drawing. Psy- 
chologists often use drawings to interpret emotional maturation. Fine 
motor (small muscle) coordination is also involved in drawing a per- 
son. Factors such as these may confuse a parent who is scoring this 
test. Therefore, use your knowledge of the child as an equally impor- 
tant factor in estimating his ability. 

A score of 9 is considered average for bVi year olds. 



Say: "Draw the very best man (woman) that you can." 

Score 



Is the head present? 


1 or 


0 


Are the eyes present? 


1 or 


0 


Is the mouth present? 


1 or 


fx 


Are the ears present? 


1 or 


A 
U 


Is the nos6 present? 


1 or 


u 


Is the body present? 


1 or 


u 


Is the neck present? 


1 or 


n 
u 


Are the arms present? 


1 or 


0 


Are the hands present? 


1 or 


0 


Are the legs present? 


1 or 


0 


Are the feet presej[it? 


1 or 


0 


Are the fingers present? 


1 or 


0 


Is the correct number of fingers present? 


1 or 


0 


Is clothing present? 


' 1 or 


0 


Is the hair present? 


1 or 


0 


Ai^e the nostrils present? 


1 or 


0 


Are the eyebrows present? 


1 or 


0 


Are the eye pupils prejsent? 


1 or 


0 


Are the arms and legs attached to body? 


1 or 


0 
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Total (possible 19) 
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Language Development 



Understanding your child's ability to cooperate in the communica* 
tion process by both his ability to express himself and his ability to 
comprehend language are essential. They are directly related to how 
he will function in school. Reading achievement is related to auditory 
perception and language development as well as visual perception. 

Instructions 

Follow the instructions and record the response by circling the 
score obtained. After each subtest, teach the child some correct 
responses before continuing. Praise him when he finally gets the 
answer correct. 

Scoring 

Give 1 point for each correct response or score as indicated. 
Interpretation 

Receiving communication from others, using the information by 
the thought process called association, and expressing oneself are 
each considered somewhat separate skills. They are not necessarily 
related to intelligence and will improve through training and as a 
result of simply growing up. 
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Have him point to his: 

elbow 

cheek 

neck 

thumb 

lips 

shoulders 
ankles 

Score (possible 7) 



Have him show you the difference between each of the following 
using objects found in the house, 

big and small 
front and back 
tall and short 
up and down 

smalt, smaller, smallest 
big, bigger, biggest 

Score (possible 6) 



Have him define the following simple concrete words. (Any response 
that tells what it is used for or looks like is correct.) 
Ask "What is a . . . 

book 

bike 

clock 

radio 

story 

Score (possible 5) 



Have him perform the following directions. 
Say: 

Sit beside your daddy (brother, sister.) 
Put the pencil behind the book. 



'Score (possible 2) 



Answer the following for your child. Score 1 point for each yes 
answer. 



My child started to talk by age two. 

My child was speaking in sentences by age three. 

My child's speech is easily understood by friends and 

neighbors. 

My child can listen to a short story such as "The 

Three Bears" and repeat it in simple detail. 

My child does not leave out words such as in "! go stor 

Sc£?re (possibL 5) 



Have him count from 1 to 19. 

Score (possible 1 ) 



Have him name as many animals as he can in 60 seconds. 
10 or more =2 points 
5 to 9 =1 point 
0 to 4 =0 points 

Score (possible 2). 



Have him count five large objects such as oranges or apples* 
Place the objects on a table at his level. 

Counting all five=2 points 

Counting four =1 point 

Counting three or less=0 points 

Score (possible 2) 



Total (possible 30) 



INTERPRETATION OF SCORES 



School readiness is a function of not one, but many devleopmental 
areas. The composite score of ai! developmental areas should give 
you a better understanding of your child's "total" readiness. 

As you assessed your child in each of the areas you have become 
aware of his strengths or weaknesses. In most assessment areas, 
guidelines for interpretation have been indicated. Where necessary, 
helpful hints and specified referral for con.sultation to your physi- 
and/or school specialist have been suggested. 

Below you will find the total or overall interpretation of school 
readiness as measured by the "School Readiness Inventory." The 
scores, interpretation, and suggested recommendation are provided 
to help you better understand how your child compares to beginning 
school children. These scores^ their interpretations, and recommenda- 
tions must be evaluated with prudence. 

First of all, the results are intended for beginning kindergarten 
and first grade students entering in September. If you have adminis- 
tered the inventory to your child before September, remember that in 
the life of a preschool child a few months is a large segment of time. 
Secondly, much of learning and maturity takes place in a short span 
of time without parental/mfiuence or assistance. Finally, this assess- 
ment should be used as a tool toward better understanding of your 
child and more constructive parental involvement. . The inventory 
should not become a final determinant. 

The most important factor in this assessment process is accept- 
ance. With understanding and acceptance^ your child can be success- 
ful; without it he runs the risk of failure. Every child has qualities 
that are captivating, creative, worthwhile, charming, and enjoyable. 
Understanding and appreciation will bring them forth. 
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Provide the totals from each developmental area. Add the totals. 



Total 



VISUAL PERCEPTUAL DEVELOPMENT 

Letter, Number, Spatial Recognition f'p. 2/^ . ' ■ ■ ; 

Color Recognition (p. 23) .. ' ^-^] 

AUDITORY PERCEPTUAL (Listening Skil Is! Ya. 25A' j '^'sM 

.MOTOR DEVELOTMENT -iMC''?. -^t-'-^^-:^' 
Gross;MotqrSkills"^v:27|;;:'"'^ 
; Fine -Motor Sk;ills:'(>v-29/;"^ 

:. Combined ^yisua).Perceptibnvand vh^i 
' Fine Motor Coordination VpyagJ : . ^ 

;sopiAtpE\i^l^ 

•EMptlbNAL 

: jNTEU^CHHJA^ bjEVELOPMEl^^^ 
.Hhformation ■ and!|^ ifpi^f^) ^ V %&:v^ ift^ii; ■ ii^ - 'V; 

LANGUAGE- DEVELPPM'eNT;^P, ;44))^v':y:],).i:$0^^-: "^^■^■■/\ . 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



Score 



Degree of Readiness 



Suggested Procedure 



170—177 Readiness for Kinder- 
garten or First Grade 
appears excellent. 

140-169 Readiness for Kinder- 
garten appears Good 
(140) to Very Good 
(169). 

125-139 Readiness for Kinder- 
garten appears 
Questionable (125) 
to Borderline (139). 



School admitu'^ice. 



School admittance. 



Contact School Psy- 
chologist/Counselor 
and/or School Prin- 
cipal. Your child may 
need time to develop. 



0-124 Readiness for Kinder- 
garten appears Im- 
probable or Unlikely. 



Contact School Psy- 
chologist/Counselor 
and/or School Prin- 
cipal. Consuit with 
family physician. 
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NOW THAT YOU have discovered how your child stands in relation to 
school readiness, here are some basic rules on responsible child 
rearing to help you— and your child. 
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RESPONSIBLE CHILD REARING 



You AS PARENTS have a tremendous responsibility to provide the 
necessary guidance and communication for your child which will help 
him achieve ultimate happiness and success. 

Child rearing, as you well know, is not a simple endeavor. It takes 
a great deal of patience, understanding, and a huge amount of work to 
feel secure in the belief that the child will grow up to be a construc- 
tive and happy adult. It appears, therefore, that the parents' responsi- 
bility is to mold a child into one who will become an independent 
adult who can function autonomously. Parents can be likened to a 
sculptor who must work diligently toward the goal of creating an image 
pleasant not only in the creator's mind, but in the minds of others who 
will see the final result. 

As parents you are aware that all children require great amounts 
of love, attention, affection, encouragement, a listening ear, self- 
respect and someone to copy, as well as the right to make mistakes, 
understand limits, suffer consequences, and to have fun growing up. 

Guiding your child's development is not a skill which comes nat- 
urally to most parents. However, this skill can be acquired if some 
Q the basic principles are followed. 
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Communication 



The child quite often is spoken to in direct conversation by a 
"you" statement rather than by other identification (e.g., "Johnny, 
you are stupid," "You are lazy," "You are smart," "You are good," 
"You are bad.") "You" statements are meant to be factual state- 
ments, but in reality, upon careful consideration, they are opinions 
that have become facts based on someone's judgment. A "you" state- 
ment is an ultimate statement. It is black or white, plus or minus, and 
tends to categorize. A "you" statement does not communicate true 
feelings. Instead it tends to either stop conversation or create a 
power struggle. "You" statements used as an evaluation, judgment, 
incrimination made fact are distinctly poor methods of initiating 
communication. 

Communication is essentially made up of a speaker and a listener. 
If the speaker wants to express himself, the best possible statement 
of expression is an "1" statement. An "1" statement indicates to the 
listener the opinions, feelings, and thoughts of the person speaking. 
"Johnny, I like the way your bedroom looks," "Suzy, I don't like that 
dress," "Bobby, that model airplane is beautiful. I really like it." 
An "I" statement'/ is an honest statement. "I" statements tell the 
listener specifically what needs to be communicated rather than the 
Indirect, defense-creating response of a "you" statement. 

If, however, the parent is approached by the youngster, then the 
"you" statement can be helpful if used properly. The "you" statement 
can in this way be used as a question. For example, "Mommy, / really 
had fun in school today. / made a picture of a clown and the teacher 
said she really liked it." Mother: "You really had fun in school today; 
you enjoyed making the picture of a clown, especially when the teach- 
er said that she (iked it so much." "Yes, Mommy." 
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Using the "you" statement as a question tells the youngster that 
the parent is very interested in what the child is saying. It says "I 
hear you and I want to listen to you~what you are saying is important 
to me. Am I listening to you properly? Am I reflecting what you are 
saying?" It is with the "you" statement that the youngster feels as 
though his parent cares, and the clarification can be pursued. It is 
with the "you" statement used as a quest/on that communication can 
proceed to deeper and more meaningful levels, e.g., an explanation 
of a fun experience at school might develop into deeper feelings 
about his teacher, friends or subject matter. 

Another basic fundamental in communicating is using as few ques- 
tions as possible of the why, what, when, where, variety. Instead give 
the youngster an opportunity to either explain or suffer consequences 
without over-use of communication of a negative nature; e.g., "I want 
the room cleaned in five minutes" rather than, "Why didn't you clean 
the room?" Questioning, in many cases can place the child in a posi- 
tion where he must be or use other non-constructive processes that 
divert or inhibit communication. If the youngster does something that 
is not acceptable, the parent who asks why is forcing the child to 
make up a story or provoking . nonproductive verbal confrontation. 
When an unacceptable action occurs, the natural consequences ap- 
proach simply letting the situation solve itself. Since real danger is 
infrequent a child in most cases can learn to respect reality. A parent 
needs only to warn this child once, e.g., "The biscuits are hot," 
"Running sometimes causes cuts," "If the room isn't cleaned there 
will be no TV tonight." 

Good communication is expression through "/" statements used to 
initiate conversation by the speaker, and ''you* statements used as 
a question and reflected by the listener. Minimizing who, what, when, 
type questions avoids nonproductive behavior. 
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Rivalry Between Siblings 



Rivalry between brothers and/or sisters is quite comrnon. Gener- 
ally, the competition between tbiem is the result of their attempts to 
become unique and different from one another. Usually the eldest in 
the family has had the jgreatest opportunity to carve out a niche of a 
very individual nature. All succeeding family members will have more 
difficulty finding their place and their personality within the family. 
The greatest rivalry is likely to occur between like sex siblings. 
Rivalry between brothers is more severe than betv\'::-::n sist-srs. The 
rivalry tends to be minimal if the age between the siblings is less 
than 17 months. Between 18 to 36 months apart, the rivalry is gener- 
ally very severe, especially if the children are of the same sex. 

Parents often put themselves in a position of "referee." A referee 
in a family is very similar to a referee in a sports contest. Such offi- 
cials very seldom win the acclaim and affection of those contending 
for victory, (f you as a parent play the role of referee, you tend only 
to find yourself placed in a middle position with no place to' go. If 
you reprimand one child while extolling the virtues of the other, you 
are forced in subsequent refereeing sessions to reverse your strategy. 
You may win with one child one time but tose with the other and vice- 
versa. Comparing one whild with another will only increase the rivalry. 

What psychologists have found to be most productive is to relin- 
quish the role of referee. As a result you can direct the problem to its 
original source — the children. For example, rather than saying, "John- 
ny, you are wrong and Michael is right, so you must go to your room," 
perhaps it would be more fair to suggest that both youngsters are in 
conflict, it is their problem and they must resolve it themselves. A 
good technique for problem resolution is to have a neutral area within 
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the home to which to send the youngsters. Until they resolve their 
problem they should not be allowed to pursue anything else. 

Case: Jim was watching television. His brother George came in, 
changed the channel and said that he had to watch another program 
at his teacher's request. Jim's mother could have very easily sug- 
gested that George watch the program and sent Jin off to his room. 
This obviously would have created conflict. Instead, the mother imme- 
diately shut off the television, sent them to a neutral corner, and 
directed them to solve the problem themselves. Within a very short 
period of time, Jim and George had worked out a mutual solution and 
both were happy. Neither the mother nor either of the children "lost." 
Many such incidences occur each day. If the problem can be handled 
consistently through redirection of the problem and resolution by the 
children themselves, the mother's day could be much more pleasant. 
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Earning and Learning 



In our culture it is quite common to celebrate birthdays, Christmas 
and other important days by purchasing material gifts and giving them 
to children. As a result, children conceive that there is something 
magical happening that results in wonderful surprises. Children, there- 
fore, tend to expect to receive things through magic rather than under- 
standing that earning is learning. Youngsters often times want per- 
sonal luxuries. Parents, because they seek the best for their children, 
want to provide them with the best they can afford. Parents can there- 
fore find themselves in a vicious circle. Youngsters demand bicycles, 
toys and other luxuries while parents desire obedience and respect. 
Perhaps a compromistj can more easily be worked out. Parents often 
have household chores and responsibilities that children could han- 
dle. If a youngster has the option of earning what he would like, rather 
than simply receiving, it could create a ioaical and simulated work 
arrangement. Pointij, checks or tokens can beiused in conjunction with 
progress charts. Progress charts can be used to earn desired activi- 
ties or material rewards in a sensible sequence. 

A youngster who receives a bicycle simply by asking does not 
understand the true feelings of the parents, nor the effort that went 
into affording the bicycle. This does not mean the youngster should 
be repeatedly told how difficult it was for the family to afford it. 
Instead, if the youngster feels responsible for buying the bicycle, 
it would be much more pleasant for both the parents and the child. 
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Imitation 



Children learn through imitation. All children seek someone that 
they can copy. Parents are the most handy models available and 
their actions, words, feelings, expressions, and attitudes are slowly 
incorporated in the child's mind, it is the parent who will shape the 
mind and behavior of the child and it is also the parents' responsi- 
bility to be aware of the model that they are setting. 

There are certainly other influences that model a youngster: rela- 
tives., friends, television, teachers and other children also have a 
substantial effect.^ For example, the average child will have spent 
4,000 hours in front of the television set before he enters kinder- 
garten. By the time a child finishes high school he will have watched 
almost one and a half times more television than he has spent in 
school, or 15,000 hours versus 10,400 hours of school. There seems 
to be no doubt that television has a major affect upon youngsters, 
possibly more significant than schooL Help in changing one's self 
as a model can easily be accomplished through the cooperative ef- 
forts of both parents. If one sees undesirable characteristics being 
transferred to the child, changes in modeling will often change the 
behavior of the child. Parents can set up signals for one another. 
These nonverbal signals will remind the other parent that undesirable 
modeling is taking place. Children, however, are much more flexible 
and resilient to change than adults. 




Love and Affection 



Children are certainly more important than the family pet. Pets 
need a great deal of attention and affection but children need much 
more, If one were to casually observe the primates such as the chim- 
panzee, one would find a great deal of time is spent in holding and 
touching them. This provides the necessary ingredients for adequate 
security as an independent adult who can provide these same neces- 
sary ingredients to their own children. It has been found in research 
studies that children who have not been provided with holding and 
fondling at a very, early age will actually succumb. Youngsters, es- 
pecially those during the first Q}A years of life, need a tremendous 
amount of personal caressing and constant parental attention. If one 
were to suggest only o/ve ingredient that would provide the most ade- 
quate of all child-rearing necessities it would be the holding and 
fondling of infants through 214 years of age. However, this type of 
closeness should never be forgotten for any child at any age. 

All children need to learn the concept of trust. This necessary 
feeling is accomplished only if the youngster's immediate environ- 
ment is secure. Security is a direct result of touch. A young child's 
first sense is touch. It occurs before vision or hearing. Closeness, 
therefore, is the key to security and eventual trust. 
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Stimulating Independence 



The child who depends upon others for continual help and assis- 
tance is invariably a very demanding child. He uses his weaknesses 
to get undue service and attention from important adults such as his 
parents, teachers and friends. He can usually do many things for him- 
self, but he frequently will not because of the continued service ac- 
corded him. This* type of child actually has a severe disability be- 
cause of his unlimited need to seek out others to do what he feels he 
is incapable of doing himself. NEVER DO FOR A CHILD WHAT HE 
CAN DO FOR HIMSELF. 

As a parent, beware of your own doubt in the abilities which per- 
mits him to continue to impress you with his assumed weaknesses. 
Children can do many things and have many more abilities than we 
give them credit for. AH of us have a tendency to underestimate our 
abilities as well as those of others. In doing so, we make others ir- 
responsible when we fail to let them assume necessary responsi- 
bilities. 

The dependent child cannot approach new situations. Therefore, 
avoidance of new situations is safety. This type of child is very 
fearful. When fear is obvious, the best statement might be, "I know 
you are afraid. 1 will help you deal with the situation." However, 
the help should only involve directing the child to attack, providing 
him with support and encouragement but not doing it for him. 

The dependent child entering kindergarten is constantly asking 
the teacher for assistance— in tying his shoes, finding his coat, di- 
recting him toward activities-because of his fear of entering new 
situations. The dependent child is continually losing things, such as 
a sweater, a mitten, or a toy. This type of youngster has a very poor 
sense of self-confidence, is extremely fearful, and very easily frus- 
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trated. To continue to give him help throucjh continued assistance 
only continues the vicious circle of dependency. This type of child 
also tends to become very hostile with someone who will not provide 
assistance. He often runs to his support (usually a parent) who joins 
in the attack of teachers or other significant adults who will not play 
the game that he has learned and mastered. 

By the time this child reaches the upper grades, his feeling of 
self-worth is extremely low. For example, when asked to do a social 
studies assignment, the dependent child will ask his peers, hi's par- 
ents, and his teachers to assist him. Even if the child receives a 
high grade in the assignment, he still does not feel good about it 
because somebody else has done it for him. How can one develop 
confidence if he is not responsible for his products? It is therefore 
necessary that the child assume responsibility, and whatever conse- 
quences result. If the assignment is not turned in on time, it is the 
teacher's responsibility to provide natural consequences. If the 
child's room is not kept in the manner requested by the parents, it is 
their responsibility to act and not talk. 

Since the parent cannot maintain the power to control the child ad 
Infinitum, the parent instead must learn to utilize situations which 
can exert the necessary pressure to stimulate growth and happiness. 
The child understands the realities of life provided he is not protected 
from unpleasant consequences that might disturb it. Interfering with 
the consequences deprives the child of an opportunity to learn to 
respect reality. Only in moments of real danger is it necessary to 
interfere with the child's natural consequences. However, these dan* 
gers are much less frequent than parents assume. Parental anger, re- 
sentment, and attack, turn the best possible natural consequences into 
punishment and therefore deprive reality from having its effectiveness 
in a natural setting. 

We as a culture have a tendency to overestimate the insignificance 
of mistakes and devote large amounts of time to prevent or correct 
them. Emphasis on mistakes has a very discouraging affect on a child. 
One cannot build upon weaknesses but only upon strengths. It is more 
important to let the child experience what he can do, than to impress 
upon him his deficiency or the possibility of a calamity. Your own 
fearfulness gives the child a chance to play upon it in order to get 
some special attention or additional assistance. The courage to make 
mistakes is a necessary prerogative for healthy functioning. Feel- 
ing sorry for a child is only natural, but it can add immeasurable 
harm to an already tragic situation. If a child thinks life owes him 
something more than what he is able to give, he waits to get what 
he has coming, instead of realizing what he can give to better the 
situation. 
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Action Versus Words 



i 

Talk for the purpose of communication is of obvious importance. 
Talk for the sake of reprimanding becomes almost entirely ineffective. 
Children do not listen; instead, they become "mother-deaf." There are 
times when words can only intensify a situation and perhaps have an 
opposite effect. A conflict situation requires action and not words. 
However, most parents understand these circumstances only in terms 
of severe punitive actions. 

Words tend to be threats and parents may make threats that they 
are unable to carry out, Effective action at the moment of conflict 
IS usually a natural consequence, whether it be a physical motion 
or self-removal from the scene* Communication through words is ad- 
vised only if the child does not know what is being expressed to him. 
In most cases, however, the child is well aware and has been given 
the same explanations many times before, If verbal communication 
must be used, it should be as brief as possible. Never use 100 words 
to say what. can be said in ten, Communication should jDe of a friendly 
nature. If words are used for discipline through threats, the child will 
eventually refuse to communicate because he has associateci lan- 
guage with punishment. 

Nagging your child will only create selective listening. The child 
who is told something more than once has achieved license to listen 
only after something has been said as many times as it takes to raise 
one's voice level. Nagging is a. sure way to turn-off an^ tune-out your 
child. At times, writing something in a humorous way^or using non- 
verbal signs such as hand language can be much more effective. A 
child who has had to be told more than once what needed to be done, 
will do the same when requested by his teacher or other significant 
adult. Nagging will only create very poor listening skills. Ask, then 
act-don't nag! The independent child who can make decisions; who 
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has superb listening skills, and who can feel good about his accom- 
plishments, is a much healthier child who can easily assume a re- 
sponsible and successful life in the future. 

A parent's firmness will gain a child's respect while domination 
will only make him hostile and rebellious. Firmness simply indicates 
mature action or refusal to give into a child's demands. Domination 
indicates efforts to impose your will upon him. The child has a right, 
to decide what he intends to dp, but you have no obligation to give 
in. The distinction between respect for the child and indulgence of 
his wishes is a difficult distinction to make. The child may have a 
right not to drink his milk, but you have no obligation to provide soda 
pop nor the right to pressure htm. Natural consequences will do this 
for you. 
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Other Influences 



In our democratic atmosphere we sometimes lose perspective of 
our own responsibilities and look instead to others. This can create 
adult dependency, A mother who is concerned about what an aunt 
or grandparent think, and therefore responds to their thinking, reveals 
her doubt in her own ability. The more secure a parent is of her ability 
to handle a situation, the less inclined she will be to pay attention 
to what others may say or do. If we take our own responsibilities 
seriously and devote ourselves to the task of doing what we should, 
then we have neither the time nor the motivation to do what others* 
dictate. The responsibility of a parent is to constructively influence 
the child's life. If he learns a good relationship and cooperative inter- 
action from his parents, others cannot disrupt it, 

Many parents try to compensate for what they think is a damaging 
influence on the part of another .adult in the family by going in the 
opposite direction. Fory example, if the father is too lenient, the 
mother tends to be too strict. Such overcompensation does not cor- 
rect the mistakes of the other person, but rather adds ni^^w mistakes. 
A most important factor in a child's rearing is consistency. Neither 
is it helpful to side with a child. This does not fortify the child nor 
correct the mistake. Instead of freeing himself from negative influ- 
ences, the child may employ more schemes in order to get your sup- 
port, protection and/or sympathy. One wust show him empathy if he 
encounters unfair treatment, but he must learn to cope with it as part 
of the nature of living. He can improve his predicament or make it 
worse. It all depends upon his courage or resourcefulness. 

Dependency or overprotection may rob him of this opportunity. This 
type of influence can be particularly important when the child is ex- 
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posed to teachers who the parents may consider unjust, hostile or 
inadequate. Protecting the child from them and siding with the child 
usually aggravates the situation. It would be equally harmful to take 
the side of the teacher, which a child may justifiably resent- As an 
objective bystander you cannot take sides, but express understanding 
and an encouraging attitude from which a child may gain strength in 
coping with his predicament, whether it is with other members of the 
family or other persons. Taking sides is no different than playing 
referee. A parent will eventually lose, but more important— tte child 
will have lost even more. 
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Take Time 



A parent's function is no different than that of a teacher. Teaching 
the child essential skills requires specific time for training and in- 
struction. These skills cannot always be accomplished through in- 
cidental comments, threats, bribes or punishment in a moment of 
anger. A conforming, cooperative* child may learn all the necessary 
rules by observation, but if the spontaneous process of learning does 
not take place, special instruction is necessary. How to eat, how to 
dress, how to cross a street, and similar performances should be 
taken up one at a time in a consistent routine until each is learned 
in a positive setting. If a mother does not take time for such training 
she will spend much more time correcting the untrained child. When, 
guests are present or the parents and child are in a public place, 
training is not possible. As a result, the child will act in his accus- 
tomed manner. In such situations,' quiet removal of the child is the 
only other practical solution. 

Beware of First Impulse 

AM of us are inclined to resp^ond to a child's behavior without 
much thought or consideration. Without thinking, we feel compelled 
to correct the child's scheme, but actually succumb to his provoca- 
tion and satisfy his unconscious scheme. What in effect might have 
happened is that the child attempted to press the panic button, hoping 
for a response. When we respond, we simply reward him by indicating 
that his attempt was successful. We then feel provoked and want to' 
show him that he can't do that to us. He has probably succeeded in 
getting us involved in a contest and has just won. When we feel like 
throwing up our hands in despair or disgust, he has probably suc- 
ceeded again. As long as our responses are based upon first impulse 
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we are more likely to fortify the child's mistaken attitudes than to 
correct them. Unless we realize when the child's actions are a bid 
for attention or service, we are in a poor position to respond ade- 
quately. 

Very few parents are a match for the child who can constantly 
outwit them. Realizing a child's scheme may prevent parents from 
falling into his trap. Withdrawal may be the best answer if no other 
approach to changing his strategy seems available. It may be more 
dangerous to yield to the child or convict him of being bad or un- 
able to be loved. Responding by acting hurt, pushes him deeper in- 
to hurting. Falling for his attempt to be deficient or stupid only in- 
creases his deficiency. Unless we recognize the child's goals and 
his attempt to press our buttons, no one can successfully counter- 
act him. 

Not falling for a child's scheme is an important counter-measure 
with strong corrective effects. Silence when attention is being sought 
(physical withdrawal) does not mean ignoring or neglecting the child 
but only his tactics. The less attention a child receives when he is 
a disturbing influence the more he needs when he is becoming a co- 
operative family member. Giving him attention of a nonverbal type 
when he is cooperating can be much more effective than indicating 
your pleasure through words. The child might respond more to a hug 
than to a dissertation of praise. We must teach-not preach-social 
responsibility by acting and imitating acceptable behavior. 
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